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TEACHERS OF LATIN 1 



By Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 



They are still with us. Subjects of a varying criticism, now 
adulatory and now destructively condemnatory, teachers of 
Latin still exist. In spite of English, history, modern languages, 
and science, nay rather as the chief support and hand maid of 
all these subjects, Latin is still taught in our schools and the young 
men and women who graduate from the courses of which this 
classic forms a part are still rilling conspicuously useful places in 
the world of business and society. In a city where high schools of 
the classic and polytechnic type exist side by side it frequently 
happens, I am told, that business men make special request for 
graduates of the classic rather than the polytechnic school. As 
the manager of one firm expressed it to the principal of the classi- 
cal school, "In our business we want your boys. We find that 
they have trained minds. That's what we require to begin with. 
We'll do the rest." 

In commenting on teachers of Latin what more natural than 
to speak first of the teacher in relation to her subject? In this 
subject preparation is a matter of more than ordinary significance. 
Latin is a great subject. It cannot be taught with any "hand to 
mouth" preparation. This may be said of any subject which is 
to be well taught, but it is inexorably true of Latin that a teacher 
to be ordinarily proficient and successful must subject herself to 
years of preparatory training in the language itself and in allied 
studies. 

I once heard of a young woman who signed a contract to teach 
in the ninth grade of a certain public school in a small semi-rural 
community. To her dismay she found, after the contract was 

1 Read at a special meeting of the Classical Association of the Pacific States, 
July 13, 1917, held in connection with the meetings of the National Education Associa- 
tion, at Portland, Oregon. 
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signed, that she would be required to teach a class in beginning 
Latin. Stunned but unappalled the young woman set about to 
prepare herself for the task within a period of four months, for 
happily the long summer vacation and a few extra weeks lay 
between her and the day of doom. She had the wisdom to hunt 
out the best available teacher, explained her predicament, and 
pleaded for help. The teacher, chancing to be of an adventurous 
type as well as supremely skillful in Latin methods, made the 
case clear that in his judgment the success of such an experiment 
was highly doubtful and the ethics of the situation not at all to his 
liking. However, under certain rigid conditions as to the time to 
be given to the subject each day, and the time to be devoted to 
rest and exercise, and after making certain prescriptions with 
reference to other important elements in the venture, he con- 
sented to undertake the preparation of this young person to teach 
a class of beginners in the fall term. It was a fool hardy under- 
taking and was only indifferently successful. 

The instance illustrates well what I mean. This same young 
teacher, or one of equal ability, might have prepared herself in that 
short time to teach quite acceptably a ninth year class in physical 
geography or ancient history or English. A teacher may plod 
along on the "hand to mouth" plan of preparation in many sub- 
jects, but not in Latin. Here preparation must be not adequate, 
but extensive; not general and approximate, but exact and inten- 
sive; not meagre and restricted, but broad and varied. Too many 
times even in the large schools of our cities Teachers of Latin 
creep into the work with a preparation in the actual subject 
which includes little more than an indifferent reading of the few 
authors to be taught in the secondary school or at the most in the 
first year of college. Their poverty of acquaintance with other 
authors unfits them to appreciate much that is best in the writings 
actually taught. 

It might be a question for instance how far preparation is 
adequate for the teaching of the first six books of Virgil which 
does not include familiarity with the contents of the last six books 
of the story. In fact, the significance and consummation of the 
poem are found in the latter books. While no one would contend 
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that for high school purposes the interest of the pupil is not better 
sustained in the series of stories found in the first books of the 
Aeneid, still those books can be most fully interpreted by the 
teacher who is familiar with the last six books. 

Another view of Catiline's character, motives and provocation 
than that found in Cicero's orations is essential if the teacher is 
to deal fairly with his students and to present the greatest lessons 
and those which should be learned from the literature of all 
peoples, namely, the need to search for the whole truth and the 
need for calm, dispassionate judgment of men and events. 

The preparation of the Latin teacher should include acquain- 
tance with authors later than the golden period of Roman litera- 
ture. Even mediaeval Latin as expressed in the hymns of the 
church should not be wholly unknown and unappreciated. This is 
so obvious as to need no comment. However, this great mine of 
illustrative and illuminating material, the hymns and prayers of 
the church, is constantly overlooked in the preparation of teach- 
ers. Largely because of these, Latin is today a living language, a 
fact which the friends of Latin overlook and its enemies purposely 
ignore. 

The preparation of the teacher of Latin should be exact. Not 
that meticulous exactness that would impose hair-splitting dis- 
criminations upon young students for the discipline of their minds 
and souls or for any other reason. The case of preparation of the 
teacher is one thing and teaching high school students is quite 
another matter. With the teacher exact knowledge is a necessity 
just because he is to be a teacher and because ordinary honesty 
and self respect must make him scorn half knowledge, which is 
always imperfect and inexact. Chiefly also because it is only when 
a teacher has a complete, exact knowledge of Latin forms and of 
the content of the matter to be taught that he is at perfect ease 
and at home with his art. When the teacher of Latin is past mas- 
ter of the mechanics and matter of his subject, then only can he 
venture with his students into the broader aspects of the study, 
those aspects which are really the most significant and truly edu- 
cational, seeking to find in the literature the expression of the life 
of a great people who held a pivotal place in the history of nations. 
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The preparation of teachers of Latin should be varied and rich. 
It should include wide acquaintance with the history of the nations 
of antiquity and of the Romans in particular, of their customs, of 
the geography of the Roman world, not simply in the matter of 
locations, but the geography of the physical features of Italy and 
the countries of the Mediterranean, for these physical features are 
a great factor in all human history. Preparation to teach Latin 
should include a knowledge of Roman architecture, not merely of 
buildings but of public works, a knowledge of which amounts 
almost to acquaintance with Roman history as a whole. In the 
realm of the material the Roman was as passionate a builder as 
in the world of politics he was an adroit organizer. In passing, one 
may say that there is no surer way to gain a mastery of knowledge 
on these various aspects of Roman life and history than to write 
about them. Writing calls for exactness which in turn demands 
careful investigation and fullness of information. 

The would-be teacher of Latin who has made a study of Roman 
roads, of the Forum, the aqueduct, the villa, the amphitheatre, 
the arch; of Roman marriage customs, of the festivals, and pro- 
cession and whose study has been sufficiently exhaustive to work 
into a theme has gained a fund of information that will serve as 
a perpetual sidelight on the whole. It is this varied scholarship 
which makes the teacher of Latin worth while, for after all, our 
boys and girls are studying Latin for what they can get out of it 
and if the teacher has only the dry husks of formalism to give, the 
student will drone through years of the subject without gaining 
an appreciation of the literature or a comprehension of the 
people, the two really vital objects in all study of Latin. 

A most desirable feature in the preparation of the teacher of 
Latin is at least a moderate acquaintance with Greek. The rea- 
sons for this are so obvious as to need no urging. If it is true, as 
is commonly asserted, that the Romans originated nothing in 
literary form save the satire and that all their other literary ex- 
pression is but a clumsy, imperfect imitation of the Greek and a 
wholesale borrowing, then it were surely a wise thing to know the 
original. Granting that the Roman literary genius was not of 
the highly original and creative type, their literature shows at 
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least a virile interpretation of life as they, a race of conquerors 
and organizers, saw and understood life and their interpretation 
is the better appreciated in the light of the literature of their 
incomparable teachers and models, the Greeks. 

In considering the teacher of Latin in relation to his subject 
one is constrained to remark that the attitude of the teacher 
toward his subject is a matter of no small account. He needs to 
have a conviction of its value in the catalogue of studies. To doubt 
its worth or to be ignorant of its educative power is death to 
enthusiasm and a sure recipe for failure. The teacher does 
not need to be in a perpetual condition of agressive, argumenta- 
tive apology for the subject of his choice. He does not need 
to assume that the teachers of other subjects are all iconoclasts 
toward Latin and that he is the one and only appointed guardian 
of the honor of the classics. Of far more importance is it to have 
a calm assurance of the value of Latin based on actual knowledge 
of the place this study has occupied in education, why it has held 
that place, and with what modifications, if any, the study of 
Latin should continue. 

The teacher of this subject must have an enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the Latin language and the people. There is not the 
slightest danger in having this admiration tempered by a knowl- 
edge of what the language and the people lacked. Just a facing 
of the facts and a reason for the faith in his subject make the 
Latin teacher's work increasingly effective, for nothing so palsies 
effort as a suspicion that the effort is not worth while. One may 
possibly be forgiven if she ventures the suggestion that a part of 
the preparation of the teacher of Latin might well be the cultiva- 
tion of a personality somewhat inclined to the serious, certainly 
not flippant or inconsequential. We can hardly associate an 
affectation of jocularity and slang and similar trivialities with the 
periods of Cicero and the hexameters of Virgil. Not heavy, nor 
light, but dignified, purposeful, and in earnest, such the great 
teachers of Latin are reputed to have shown themselves. 

Our second point takes up the teacher of Latin in relation to 
his pupils. Here he needs above all other things to appreciate 
the difficulties of this language study. Seriously the acquisition 
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of Latin is no holiday task; it involves downright effort, unyield- 
ing perseverance, and intelligent comprehension of every step of 
the process. This is the very reason why the study is so tremen- 
dously worth while. To sense the student's difficulty, to antici- 
pate trouble, to explain differences between the Latin and the 
vernacular skillfully and interestingly and in a way to challenge 
recognition of the contrast, these things are important if the 
teaching is to be successful. If one were asked what weakness is 
most often evident in the teaching of Latin, to the hopeless loss 
of time and interest and the consequent undoing of the pupil, it 
is giving students credit for knowledge which they do not possess, 
taking things for granted as known which are not at all compre- 
hended. The language is so totally different from English that 
the poor, bewildered beginner sees neither rhyme nor reason in 
any of it. Every little step needs to be explained through its 
English equivalent or contrast. Failure to do this is fatal. 

The Roman setting, too, is so different. A teacher should be 
skillful in sensing how puzzling to a young person are the countless 
allusions to manners, customs and all else wholly unfamiliar. I 
can recall to this day an almost sickening sensation of bewilder- 
ment and discouragement that came over me when as a child I 
left the simple sentences of the beginners book, sufficiently dull 
but still comprehensible, and plunged into the myths of the text 
book of that day. No one thought it worth while to interpret, 
for instance, the myth of Romulus and Remus. It seemed not 
to be the fact that we were studying Latin to gain an insight into 
the spirit of the Romans, but apparently just for words. I 
wanted bread, the bread of understanding; my teacher gave me a 
stone. What was it all about anyhow, this senseless, unbelievable, 
almost repulsive story of the twins and the wolf? Nothing should 
be taken for granted as unimportant or irrelevant either in the 
linguistic forms or the literary setting by teachers of Latin. 

There should be enjoyment in the study. The minimum of 
drudgery and the maximum of work with results should be the 
aim of the teacher. This involves careful consideration of ways of 
approach so that the process of acquisition may itself be pleasur- 
able and knowledge be gained with the least of painful effort. 
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Enjoyment of the work is enhanced by all enrichment of the 
student's experience through explanations and the introduction of 
incidents that illustrate and so elucidate. Not long ago I visited 
a class in beginning Latin in which a few days before the class had 
worked on a page containing an illustration of the Arch of Titus. 
I was curious to find out what use, if any, the teacher was making 
of the rather numerous illustrations in this particular book. 
By questioning I discovered, as I feared, that the illustrations had 
illustrated nothing so far as the class was concerned. No one 
knew why arches were constructed by the Romans, who Titus 
was, what the Arch of Titus stood for, what events were cele- 
brated in the bas reliefs on the Arch, why such reliefs were there 
rather than any other figures. This is a good example of how 
illustrations do not illustrate. It incidentally explains why begin- 
ning Latin is with some teachers so "deadly dull." What good 
opportunity for a discerning teacher to introduce a bit of keen 
enjoyment into the day's lesson by telling a thrilling story that 
would stay forever with the student and enliven future work. To 
put aside the day's lesson and go to a Roman theatre or bath or 
basilica, to spend a day in the Forum, all these are experiences 
which the student does not forget, and they are vital to the 
enjoyment of the work. 

Avoidance of unnecessary difficulties is the sign of a wise 
teacher. A brilliant woman who reads Greek with ease and delight 
enjoys telling what an exceedingly stupid creature she is as com- 
pared with a prosy, commonplace lexicon-bound classmate. In 
their first Greek class in college the brilliant woman was stunned 
by a challenge from the professor to distinguish between an objec- 
tive and a subjective genitive. She did not know. Her classmate 
carried off the honors in a lengthy dissertation on the "love of 
God and the love of God." Doubtless the distinction referred to 
is important, but is that and are many others of a similar nature 
so exceedingly important for young students? 

I have often wondered whether the introduction of accents by 
the Greeks of Alexandria, to help foreigners in the acquisition of 
the Greek language, which accents have come down to the modern 
student as a troublesome heritage, is not a questionable benefit. 
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Of course it is heresy to say so, but while I am indulging in this 
sort of reckless comment I may as well go to the full length, declare 
my utter unworthiness to figure as a strict classicist, and say with 
shamelessness that the Greek accent is not worth all the fuss and 
trouble bestowed upon it and should never have been invented 
to pester the young student of the modern world. He would 
really love to master the vocabulary and structure of the Greek 
language sufficiently well to read Homer with a relish, but count- 
less little things obstruct the big process and he becomes lost. In 
the study of the classics is not too much time for the ordinary 
student wasted in meticulous distinctions of form and construc- 
tion so that the student in confusion and weariness of spirit aban- 
dons the quest of the language in discouragement and even 
disgust? 

My last point is this. The teacher of Latin should have a 
definite, keen conviction of the place in education which this 
study holds. 

For training in observation, reasoning, and expression there is 
nothing superior to the study of Latin. The translation of a single 
sentence of Latin with its numerous inflections calls for a series of 
closest observations. The process of translation is a continuous 
searching for an adjusting of relationships and what is this but 
reasoning? It may be questioned whether for the young student 
the translation of a portion of a superior piece of classic literature 
may not be a better exercise in English composition, with the 
rich drill such work affords in vocabulary, phrase and thought, 
than the creation of an original essay. At least a portion of the 
time spent in English composition could doubtless with profit be 
diverted to translations, to the great enrichment of the student's 
vocabulary and fund of ideas. There is in fact no training in fine 
discrimination in the use of words, in thought processes, and in the 
aesthetics of literature comparable with that which comes from 
the daily exercise in translation from the classics. 

In passing, it may be said that this study should be pursued 
not for their delectation by a privileged group of the intellectually 
superior, but by any young man or woman for his education to 
higher enjoyment and service. Teachers of Latin may have large 
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confidence in their subject as one that has figured extensively in 
the education of the greatest men and women since the days of 
Rome, those men and women whose trained minds have under- 
stood human nature, interpreted human history, expressed human 
sentiments and emotions in poetry, song and story and have 
guided human actions into the grandest reaches of service and 
achievement. 



